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average could be struck, it would not compensate any one for the
disappointment of his own expectation. The objection, therefore,
from the supposed parallel case fails in its application: the cases
are not really parallel.1

Other objectors say that if it is allowable to take the unearned
increase of the value of land, it must for the same reasons be
allowable to take for the public the unearned increase of the price
of railway shares. But the fallacy is here so transparent as scarcely
to require pointing out. In the first place, every penny which is
obtained by railway shareholders is, not the gift of nature, but the
earnings and recompense of human labour and thrift. In the next
place, railway shares fall in price as frequently as they rise, which is
far from being the case with land. If it be said that the prosperity
of the country tends to increase the gains of railway shareholders as
well as those of landlords, the same national prosperity leads to the
creation of competing railroads, and of new and comparatively
unproductive branches, so as to take away from the old shareholders
with one hand nearly if not quite as much as it bestows on them
with the other. The two cases, therefore, differ in the essential
point.

We have now, we think, exhausted the objections of principle
which are usually made to the detention by the State of the
unearned increment of rent. It has, we think, been shown that
they are all of them such as a very little consideration of the sub-
ject is sufficient to dispel But, besides these theoretical, there are
practical objections, in appearance more formidable, but as we shall
be able to show, quite as inconclusive.

It is alleged that, granting the justice of claiming the unearned
increase for the State, there are no means of ascertaining what it
is. It would be impossible (it is said) to distinguish the increase

1 In so far as there does exist any parallelism, its consequences should be
accepted. The right of property in things which, being unique, belong in some
sense to the whole human race, assuredly ought not to be absolute. If a half-
insane millionaire took it into his head to buy up the pictures of the great
masters for the purpose of destroying them, the State ought to stop his proceed-
ings, if not to punish him for the mischief he had already done. It may hereafter
be thought right to require that those who possess such treasures should either
open their galleries to public view, or at least lend the contents from time to time
for the purpose of exhibition ; and should allow to artists under reasonable
restrictions regular access to them for the purpose of reproduction or of study.
With regard to other possessions of public interest, such as architectural re-
mains and historical monuments generally, they ought to be, if not acquired by
the State, placed under State protection. The pretence of right to destroy them,
or to make any change which would impair their historical interest, ought not for
a moment to be listened to. The preservation of such monuments is one of the
articles in the programme of the Land Tenure Reform Association. Had it been
conceded fifty years ago, many interesting relics of antiquity would have been
still in existence which are now irreparably lost,